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ABSTRACT . . ^ / 

The major' explanations for the narrowing in W^ige* 
differentials between blacks and whites can be placed under four 
^general Categories: (1) more recent black cohorts begin their ^6b • 
experiences with larger, initial stocks df human capital than previous 
cohorts; (2) the rural South to urban North migration has partly' be^n 
superceded ' by Southern blocks moving to what are now seconomlcally * 
vibrant SoutJiern cities; (3) the effects "of governmeiit affirmative 
action; rand m) changes -in other aspects of the market such as the 
choice of full or .part-r^tim'^e work, unique characteris-tics ,of certaili 
occupations, and biases due to sample censqring. The rise in th^ 
ratio of black to white^ male and female ws^ges is largely explained by 
converging nominal characteristics, with education playing the 
domj^-iiant role. Although migrat^n accounts for only nine percent of ^ 
the relative wage growth' -of black^ men Md women, the South dominates 
regional .comparisons, Rfej^atj-ve black/ white ratios for both sexes 
have risen mor§ rapidly in the. South, especially among the young. As 
with migration, af fiormative' actloii programs were not a major 
contributor to rising relative wages, 0ow,ever, direct and indirect 
government employment, comlbined with \the adoption ofl^ full-time ;Jobs^ 
the elimi'nation of /domestic services /as their primarV function, and 
rising ediica'tional levels, have contributed significantly to the 
remarkable wage advances of black women, (Author/£B) - 
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This paper soiranarizes work from a large project on race differences 
in, income funded by grants from NSF and ASPE of !;1EW. * .Part of this 
project is conducted wifh my colleague Finis. Welch whos-e .^assistance 
on this paper is gratefully acknowledged. ■ I 





While contempyriary rhetoric often highlights differences between races, 'the 
data sl>ow th^t , blacjlcs ^re becbnling less distinguishable f rom Vhdtes in at le^st 
one relevant index 6fi performance-- •majirk^t; earnings. Relative to white males^ . 
black maJLe' earnings have gradually Increased,- btit the rise during the 19608 and 
the early 1970s is larger than that observe^ earlier. (See Table 1). Yet, it; 
is clearly the contrast between white and black females that is extraordinary. 
Twenty year^ ago the average, black womar/'employfed full-time was earning approxi- 
mately half the wage of a sim^tlarly-employed white wdpian. By 1975, almost 

complete racial parity aihong women had been 'aphieved. In a recent articl)^, 

' . ' ' . ■ ■ • ' . , ■ ' ' i ' ■ 

Finis Welch atid I argued ^:hat the advance in the ijelatlve income of blacik males 

between ' 1960 and 1970 was 4ue mainly to converging educational distributions by 

race and a narrowing in wage .differentials betweeuV regions, ' Skill levels were 

relatiatvely constant within cohorts arid convergence was accomplished as increasing 

ly /racially-similar cohorts entered labor markets while other le'ss similar co.- * 

li^orts retired. Finally our test of affirmatl:yd action pressures' 'indicated that 

ective is to update our pre- * 

vidus Research „to determine if the events of the last decade for;'niales tiaye con- 

tinued unabated into the mid-i970a. §lnce a complete un^ers.taading' of thfe ; dy- 

namics of tblack^-white changes negessita^tes explainia;| the. patterns for females, 

' ray second goal is to expand- the.\Vage comparispns to Include women. - \ 

' V ■ , ' 0 i ^ . • ■ , * 

i The major explanations f^q^ narrowing in racialcjwagfe differences, can be 
* * ' \ . ■ ^ \ ^ . 

placed under four general categories. The. central idea of the vintage hypothe- 

Ik - ■ • . . ■ ' ■ . 

sis is that relative to whites, moxre recent black cohorts begin tJjiGir job ♦ex- 
periences wit,h larger- initial stocks of lhuniian 1:apital than , pre vi<^^ cohorts. 

^ * • - ■ ' ■ ' . \«*^ - ^ 

The' second' explanation involves migratiom . The rural-South to* urban-North mlgra- 

■ ■ -' ■ ■ .. ^ ■ ■ .. . ^' - . - 

tion has partly been superseded by Southern blaciks joying to \*hat are by now 
econoid-call^ viktimt Southern citife^. The third categc^rj^ involves thfe effects 
pf '-government affirmative a(ition. Since 197o{ it is alleged* that a series of ^ 



befbre ij^Vo they had little impact. My first Qbj 



^courit cases • imposing severe financial p^nalties^n firmd for non-cpmpjl^a^ce with 
af jflrmatlve action goals have adci^d sharp teeth^ to government jaw-boning. 'Fi--- 

• • ■ ' r ' • . ^ , • . - . .. 

iially, changes in other aspects of market wg^k may be important; This is more 
relevant for wbmer\ ahd includes the choice pf par 6*^^ or. full-time work, unique 
char^ctteristlce; of certain oc^upatlonsv. and biases-duetto sample censoring. 



Evidence of Cohort Convergence 

Our principal explanation for the improved Economic status of blacks'' is 

. V : - . ■ -'r ■ ; . : •. ' ' / ' ' - ■ *' ' 

that successive cohorts, of ^ blacks and .whites are simply ^becoming m6r^ alike 



} 



in thos6 attributes ^ pro^uciitg higher wages. Mn l^SQ, the average black new labor 



..force entrant ha4 credenti^l^s qu^te .different from h^s white cpmp^titqr. (See 
Table* 2) -, The typical t)lAck male (f emale) ^^es^n :a^^^k career .with 3.7, (2.6)1^/^ 
fewer y^ars of formal schooling ttian their white counterpietrts Almost 70 per- . 
cent of these b!J!acks^had a^ grade .school fl'iploma or less arid only 3 percent had • , 
any post-secondary schooling. As successive cohorts ^tered the lalror f orce, * 
the competitive disadvantage of blacks 'Xiontinuously d^ssipated^. By 1970,* 1.2 
(.3) years of schooling separated black and white ma3?es' (females) a1:^the time " 
of their initial ^labor farce experience'., Further , fewer than lO' percent' of , . 
these new black workers had !^.ess than 9 years of schooling and almos t* a* f if th* 
had some post-^secondary education. "Evqp as current education levels J^y race 
converge, the weight ►the past will depress relative wages of blacks, 
in tracking changes 'over, tinie, this g'eneratio'nal improvement cory:ribute to* 

convergence between races. . Blacky not qnly have higher educi^tion levels ^"ela- 
tive to whites than their fathers did,' but they also have parents with more edu- 
catidn relative^ ^to whites than their parents had. , , , ' ^ 

The. story ponveyed by nominal years of schooling is reinforced by data* on ' 
schoo4.ing quality. The current^ and often valid, criticism bf the quality of 
CQutemporary black educatidn' makes us vf orget that the historical situatioi^^as 
much worse. The . data (see Tabl^ 3) on nominal characteristics of school/ tell a 



Jyr race i 
ks • ^^^W)weveX 



clear<5Kt.oxy .6f imptoving irelative quality of, black; schools . : In 1920, black 
Jyouthk att^iWed school only 2/3'as*niany days as .White students, but there were 
no r^l -black-white "differences in days atteqded'by 1954. Similarly, in 192CK 
teachers of black students, had 1-3/A'^s many pupils as the average teacher in/ 
the country. By 195A,"l|||is differen^ce had been* sifi^dtantially reduced. The. 

■ • • • ■ • ' - ^''1 ^ ^ * y 

extraordinarily high ir^tio D.f first to ^eccnd graders suggests that on avBjagd ^ 
•a black student Took 'about 2 y/aars to complete the first grade, in the 1930s. R^- 
tentioi> rates that average 100 percent suggest low quality education coupled- 
with inflexible standards. Betwe^ 1940 and 1954 implicit tetention,rates in 
Southern Negro' schools moved toward the national norm. It is difficult to link 
attrimites of schools to ipeasures of stfhool achievement Indeed, some of the 
measures offered may have had little impact on achievement, bi^t the j2oasi^tent 
pictur^ of simultaneous convergence in all thesQ dimensions makes the case for 
improving quality of black schools plauslbler'x^ ' 
'SXimmai/y of Regression Results- . . ' 

Regressions for males are based on eight Current Population Surveys for 1968- 
^1975 inclusive. In each year,^ separate samples were extracted for black and 
white male's between -the ages 14 and -65. The dependent varJkble is the (In) 
weekly wage and the explanatory variables fall into five classes: schooling, 
regional residence, ^arket experience , direct and indire.ct government employment, 
^and a set o^ estimated probabilities controlling for non-f ull-^ime work — the 
probability of zero earnings, part-time work, and f ull-tlmei^par^-year work. A 
• similar wage equation was- estimated for black and white marr-ied women between 
thfe ages 21 and 60 using^e 1960 and 197j0 U.S. Census. The dependent variable 
was, the (In) hourly wage. The explanatory variables were divided into. five 
classes: schooling, region, dir'ect and indirect government employment, full- or 
part-time work, and age. ^ = 

Using the OLS regression estimates , the change in th3 black-white wage ratio 



between 1960 'and 197d is # , - • * -r- 

■ • . • * #. ■ ■ • 

^ ^^^60 " ^B6'0^'^2 ^%0^ ^70^^12 "" ^^12^70^ 

b is the parameter ve^l^* for white Women in 1970, 6, is the black-wlfLte dif- 
o - * ' 1 / , 

ference in parameters in 1970,62 is the difference in white pMrametars between 
I960 and 1970, and 6^^ 1960-1970 change in, black-white difference in para- 



♦ 

meters. A 'similar procedure is used for changes in the male wage ratio between 
68 and 75. The first term measures that* part bf the growth in black-white wage 
.ratios due to contraction or expansig^n in black-white differences in characteris- 
tics. The. pther '-terms capture the impact of differential paymentls between races 
and across Ve^rs. A detailed description of the results is contained in Smith 
(1977) ani Smith-V^lch (1977) and they will onJLy be summarized here. 

• Almost^ 1/2 (1/3*) of the rise in the ratio of black-white male (female) wages 
is explained by converging nominal 'characteristics. As new cohorts of black 
workers enter the market, the distinction betw^n- races In income-producing attri 
bates is^ eroding and leading to a narrowing of the wage gap^fiy race. Education 
plays the dominant role, explaining 47 (59) percent of the relative growth in 
"fi^lack male (female) wages due to gr^eater characteristic congruency. fhe large 
influx of black females .ir>to direct and indirect government^employTnent explains 
an additional 20 perceJii^- female rise attributable ...to more sl»iilar ; attri- 

butes, while movement of black women from part-time to full-time jobs explains 
12 percent. Migration aqGig^feff^ for only a small positive amount (9 ^percent) of 
the relative wage growtlTof bl:,ack men , and women. 

The other^terms in equation 1 provide additional insight into, the differen- 
tial structurel of .wage equation^ by , race and the * role of the^e differences in 

■ ■ ■ , ^ • " 

explaining improvement among flacks. , For elemenl^ary and secondary Schools, I . 

estimate lower schooling coefficients for black males. If schodi systetps are 

; ■ ^ • ' 4- . , ^ • 

not an effective mechanisih for increasing black male income, the problenr^ is 



concentrated at the elemeutary and secondary levels. The marginal returns tt> 
college are actually higher for black males particularly in the early years <jfi 
market experience, pfe'rhaps due to increasing black attendance at racially mijKed 
Northern colleges . In contrast to declining white college coef f icient , th6 
returns to college for black males have remained stable over this period. For \ 
all^ women, education coefficients rose, dramatically v;±th schooling level and ^ 

increased over the decade. Female wagea typically " increased by less, than on^ 

^ V ' ' • . ' 

percent per year of elementary school education and less than five percent for 

the high school segAent. No significant racial difference in education ccJeffi- 

cients exists for women below the college level. But the premia to college ai:e 

approxiirtately 15 percent for black women and 10 peticenyt jbr, white. The direct 

* ■ ^ • 

effect of converging schooling levels was partially offset by differential 
' ' ■%'."■ 

, * • — 
rates of return between races? and across years. For example ^ in male compari- . 

^~ ■ ■■ ' ■ V ^ ■ . '.• ■ 

sons th^- larger white schooling coefficients imply that whites gain more as 
scho^4jj[pg levels rise even indifferences in schooling by race remain constant. 

• Similarly, the increased return. to female schooling over jpie decade benefitted 

• ■ ■ * 

white women more than black women because they have more schooling. . 
In explaining changes ir/ wage* ratios, the South dominated regional compari- 

sons. The Southern variables -account fcJ a significant part of the rise in both 

■ * — 

black male and female, wages . Although migration flows had a sijiali favorable impact 
on blacks , convergence towards the national norm in black-white Southern wage 
ratios is far more important. Relative black-white wage ratios for both sexes 
have, risen more rapidly dn the South, espefially among the young. For males 
with less than 10 years of experience and for women under 30 yearg old, Tela- 
I tive black, wa^es >iave increased by 10 percent more than in tKe rest of the country, 
for older workers, the male (fem'ale) ratio rose by 5 (3) percent more in the ■ 

• " ' ■ ■■ ' ■ • ■^'V ■ ■ ■ • 

South. In addition to the general improvement for Southern blacks, tnere was 
a reduction in black-white wag'e inequality among Southern states and bes^tween 

V • ■ . ■ • - • ■ . . ' ■ ■ ■ , 



urban ailiU non-urban areas particularly qmong more ^recent cohorts. Vintagi 

effects are greater in the South afld affect all SduthernerB / but tlhey, are ^ j 

larger atnong blacks than, whites.' . New* black Southern workers apparently vilJL ^ / 

, - ' ' , ' ■ > ' • ' . .>.;\.- 

enj ay career prospedts that d±£Hfic significantly from thos^which/conf irontedi .^^^ 
their •predecessors. * ' ^ . ^. / . ^ 

\ Direct and indirect government emp^lOyment was used. to test for the effect 
of afflrmartivS action program^'. Iijdirect government employment pleasures employ- 
mejit irt industries regulated by either federal or state and- local . governments ^ 
and •the^.fr.action of an industry's sales that go to either the f^d^ral ois state 
and local governments. The argument is, that if af f ixmative action, has im- 
pact,- it should be strongest on ethploymen't and wage trends iti these industries. 
The public s^tor is becoming a more important employer of a'll^blacks (relative 
to whi'tes) ^JiKi* the changes observed Tor black males are small compared to those 
of black women/ The,; proportion of black women qmployed in government* rose, from 
.18 to .28. Fot indirect government employment, the proportion of black women 
has also risen sh^rp^ly both absolutely and relative to white females. ' 

While the direct effed: of Increased government, employment jfalsed relative^ ^ 

■I . » , * * . . • 

wages of black rirten and especially black 'women , black-white wage i;atios have 

declined^ in these sectors^ The larg^ blajck wage gains were achieved in the. 

private sectoi\ and not in those industries most susceptible to affirmative-action 

pressures. In"f act this wage decline was so large that 'the government variables. 

actually predict a decline in the wages of black men relative to white men. \ . 

The situa|:ion for black females is-lhbre ambiguous . I This relative deterioration 

•in biack-white female wages in these ^government sectors also lowered the gains 

attributed to government to a small positive amount. However, the/magjiltude ,o,f 

thfe' employment Inroads made by black women suggests that they are .^he' most likely 

recipients of any beneficial effects of affirmative action. If quotas >re, imposed 

that include both^Ckce and sex as criteria, black women have a clear ac itage. 



; By fAllin^-two qjjiofa'sjf or -the price' of one, they are the cheapest avenu^ open 
,j ' to ^pioyers' to adhere to employment quotas. 'Any benef IclalVlmpact of quotas 



ofi^ groups that posses? »one targeted characteristic should be attenuated by the 
. existence of a dua-lnattrlbutjgd^ gxoup.- ; - : * ^ ■ ^ 

- , . The race-year Intercept Indicates that relative to whites thci. black refgres- 

»lon 11/ne. tia^ shifted upward^^ over tlmel Is thl^ ^shlft copiblned with con- 

vecgln^ characteristics that /explains the bu^k of the rise In. relat(ive black ' 
Income. This shift Is the predi'cjtable consequence of . any secular. Improvement in ^ 
the relative quality 'of.' black- men and vbmen nC% captyiltjed by nominal* meas^ures • 

* of characteirlst&s Included In'^jarnlngs fundtfon^. While th'ls improvement at the ^ 

f- ' ' * . ^ ' • ; ' ^ • • ■ . 

'ftint'end of the labor market is open to other interpretatAons , t?he evidence 5 

advanced eai4ler suggests tHat relative vinfe'age effects f6r black^ deserve hlgh^ 

, priority. T.he age 3nd expfeti^nce variables indicate that cross-se(?\:io*al blkck ^ 

wage profiles havfe become *f^latter (relative to whites), so tha.t Vin4:age effects 

may -in fact be accelerating over time. ■^/^\ ^ 

^ ) ' ' . : 

Cohort and Life Cycle Comparisons.: . The" Evldonce for the- Vintage Hypothesis. 
^ One feature common to all cross-sectional studies of bla^tk-^hite earnings 

,\ differences is that* youager blacks fare better in comparison to . wlyttes than their 

^oider counterparts. Secondary labor market theories of discrimination teric^d 

« • ■ ' ' , • ' ' ' ■'• 

towards a/Tif e-cycle explanation holding tViat oyer-the-career black earnings 

' ' A- . V ■ - V ' <v • • . * , ^- ' 

increase less rapidly thag^f or whites. In the. cohort view, how^vg,f, the observed 



cross-sectioT:ial declii^ie in relative black-white, wages with experience simply re- 

' ^ ^ . ^ 'J ' ■ . ■ \ • , ■ V. 

fleets the .fact that less~ext)erfep.tied workers are simultaneously members of new 
^ » . T •■ . ■ ■ , " ■ ^ : \ ' . ■ ' , 

t ' ./ ■ ' . ^ • ■• • ■ ■• • ■• ■ ■ 

;u cohorts. . By comparing cross-sections at different points in time, the poten- 

tlal of distinguisMtig life cycle and /cohofC^^f ects' irfestablished. 

For males, 'liff^vidual year CPS regressions a^e' u^. to 'predict relative 

black-white wage paths with' ei€pei:lexic^ unAer two assumptions. The first is 

' ' ■ • ' ' ^ ^ • * '.. 'v \ ^ ■ V • ■ : ' 

' . , based cin the 1967/CFS regression and measures the plredict^ed ilfe.cycle path 

ERIC '^■ ■ "^ ' ^ ' ' " 
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, frpm the croas-section.'' The second (j)ases the cbmp.lete ^series of CPS c/fcosd- ^ ) v 

section^ andr tjacc^a the^ pt^dicted wage patfi f or 'a given cohort \n 1967 ae^it I 

gains marji^et experience. The cross-^ectidna^* patterns <8ee Tatle^A) urjilformly ' 

pr^ilct. decl±riing^lackWhJLte^mal§ wage ratios with yekrs. of maVket experience. . 

* J- : ' ■ , - ■ ^ ^ ^ . ' ■ '^1:' \ , ■ .. V \ J 

, It is this cro^s-sectional decline tfiat^gave ci^edWhce tb 't:h4. secondary labor ' 
market view- But t^ wlthin-^cohort trenda Indicate that, ±f fi^qything, biudt* ^' 
white m^le wage » ratios , have increased /over the caireer 'espiecially for more 3Shaol6d 
worK^rs. -Therefore, the weight of tt^e e^xfence supports^qhort improvement and: 
rejects the seccfhdary- labor' market hy^pifthesis. ' Th^te is ^also clear support^||j^r ' 
strong vintage efffects^or bl^ck females with tshe' most rapid wage improvement 

accruing, among the youngest "females- However, there";also exist Vub^ ant ial 

* * ' ' ' .'■ ' ' ■ ■ 

. wage gains within ccihorts- Factors that operate maiI^ly^at the -f rorit end of the . 

\- '.*'■•'■, 

• labdr market apparently are not the sole cause of Jthese receiit 'trends for^ females. 

\ Additiona l Reasons for the Rise in Black Female Waees ' 

^ ~-t : ■ - ' * — r^O ,, ^ . ^ 

In 1960, -over 1/3 of all married black working*^omenr were domestic iservants 
. in cpntrast- to onlyv2 percent of white. women. More than 25 percBnt of ^21-25 year 

' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . - V' ■ . ' * ^- ■ : " 

• old blacR women- were domestics, so that it was an important source of, employment, 
for new entrants, '^ut ^ver th^decade, the fraction of black women in domestic 



services^ declined to 14 percent with less than 3 petcent of the youngest black 
women/ employed there. The changes within t>he South wei;e even^-more -dramatic. 

. / ' \ ■ i . , _ ■ ■• 

Half c^f all employed ^Southern black} women were domestics 1960, but this pro- 
portion fell to less than a -quarter byU970. Particula:rly notew^Srthy are the / 
trends observed among younger wprkerjs where the proportion declined from fifty 
to five percent. Sl|nce nbn-pecunlary and\ non-reports are 'purportedVto - 

be a, large part of , total comperisatipm foAldomes't^c^, the extent of "the real 
blacjc wage improWment^^may be overstated , /: Given ihe Ijlstorical importance 



of domestic service for;: bl an Indepth s^tudy^^f - this market * is* obvi^oilsly 

jeqiilted. before any. complete understanding of, the recent wage improvement of black 

^ ■ . . ' ■: 12 - ' : . ^ ■ 

ERLC" ' ■• • • •■ '•• •■■^^M • ■ V ■ 
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If 

women cpn be achieved.^ 

Between. 1960 and 1970, the percentage of .black women working less than ^ 
30 hours declined from .27 to .17. Black^ in 1960 were more likely to have 
part-tiiae jobs thaA white women, but this reversed over the decade, suggesting 
that^ew white market participants have selected part-time work. Blacks gained 
in three ways from this shift into full-time Jobs. Most directly, their ob- 
served weekly and afinual earnings are higher as a result of their increased work 
.effort. Part-time jobs also tend to be transitory over time, so tAat fulj^rtiflie 
work may signal a more permanent coiumitment to the labor force. Finally, if 
full- time employees receive higher wage rates; observed mean-black wages will 
rise as they shift in to^ Cull- time woik. The problem is that my Census estim^es 
indicate that in 1970 black women ciirned eight percent less ^or full/time work, 
so that the shift into full-time jobs predicts a fall in black-white female hourly 
wages. Because of the abs'ence of direct information on hourly wages in .the 
Census, it is clearly not Lho ideal data for estimating breakpoints in the wage- 
hours locus w More appropriate data will ultimately determine the importance of 
this adoption of full-time employment in noising black female wages. 

OncMii^iculty with vlage comparisons among women Us that wage rates are 
directly observable only for working women. This '^selWdtivity** bias could dis- 
tort measured average wajg^Pi dif f erences among groups of j women differing in their ' 



labor force participation rates. When female wiige equations were/^eestimaLed cor- 
recting*^ for censoring bias, the preliminary results indicated that this bias may 
have oontributed to the 'recorded rise in the relative wage of black women. Among 
white women, the average waj'.e of workinjL', women exceeds that for all white women, 
but the opposite appears true for black women. Thus non-working black women 
would apparently recc^Lve higher wages than currently employed black women, but 
th^y choose nO^t U0' wQxk because their non-marketable opportunities ilre even 
l^her. Oi|^/cadSe bf the more rapid rise for black women Is that as their par- 
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ticipation rates rose ov^r the decade, wages of th^averagfe working black female, 
increased because the additional workers had wage offers that exceeded those 
available to those already working. * • 

Conclusion . 

In general, the : variables that explained the rise observed between '1960 ami 
1970 were also the principal' reasons for the more recent improvement among black 
males: increased congruency in education an4 the narrowing of between-region 
racial wage differentials. Corffirming a conclusion reached for the 1960s, 
affirmative action programs were not a maj^r contributor to rising relative wages 
■of black niales. The ..increased , similarity in education distributions and the 
rapid rise in black wages in the South were al^o important Reasons for the re- 
markable wage advances of black women. While the evj^dnce on affirmative action 
is mixed, the primary beneficiary may well have been black. women. Adoption of 

' J 

full-time jobs, elimination of domest-ic services as their prinw^fy occupation, 
and the increase in participation rates in light of preliminary results on sample 
censoring have *al/ contributed to the rise in black female wages. Finally, ' 
my evidence rejects the secondary labor market view 'that black males and females 
are relegated to dead-end jobs with little career growth potential. Rather, it 
favors the alternative vintage hypothesis that more recent cohorts of blacks are 
more similcir to wliitos in marketable skills than were their black pl'edecessors . 
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- FOOTNOTES • . ' ^ 

- ' • ' ■ 'P I 

■ 1*. See ''Black-White Male Wage Ratios," Amer. Econ. Rev. , Junfe 1977. 
2.' For a .detailed examination of this data; see Welch (1974). 
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RATIOS OF MEDIAN WAGE INCOMES BY RACE AND SEX FOR SELECTED 

YEARS, 1947-1975 

A. Race Differentials Within Sex 



All Workers 



Year 



Black Fdtnales Black Males 
White ^ Females White Males 



Full-Time i/Jorkers 
Black Females 



1947 


-.340-'' " 




. .'54'3 


L"95i 


< . 4^1 






1955 


.. '4,33 i ' . 






1959 


.532 




,580 


1963 


• 531 ., 




.568 


1967 


.643 




.639 


1969 


.721 




.666 


1973 


' .896 




.695 


1974 


~ .977 




.709 


1975 


.973 




. .734 



White Females 

.543 ' ^ 
N/A 
-.570 
.664 
.636 

.765 ^ 
.816 i 
.882 ^ 
.941 
.986 



Black Males 
White Males 

.640 ' 
N/A 
.635 
.612 
654 
• .675 
.6,94 
.719 " 
.736 
.769 



oSource : 



Various Issues/^^f Cu?rrent. Population Surveys 

TABLE 2 

, YEARS J3F SCHOOL COMPLETED AT ESTIMATED TIME OF LABOR 
, . MARKET ENTRY . • ^ 

- Year of Labor Market Ehtl^y 
males . ^ " 

1930, ' 1940 1950 ^ 1960 1070 



Meah Schooling of Blacks 

Mean Schooling of Whites 

Proportion of Blacks with 
less than 9 years of school 

Proportion ot Whites with 
less than 9 .years of school 



Mean Schooling, of Blacks 

Mean Schooling of Whites 

Proportion of Blacks with 
less than 9' years of school 

Proportion of Whites with 
less tl>an 9 years of school 



5.9 
9.6 

0.78 

0^42 

8.0 
10.6 



8.0"^ 9.9 
ll.l s 12-0 



0.58 
0.22 

10.1 
11.4 



0.31 
0.15 



11.1 

12,6 . 

o;.i5 
, o.;.o 



f ema.^es 
11,2 11.6 



11.9 



12.0 



11.4. 
12.6 

. . \^ 

0.11 

r ^' 

.0.07 



12.1 
12.5 



0.58 0.27 0.15 0.09 0.04 
0.29 0.15 0/09 0.08 0.03 
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TABLE 3 

f _ • - • ■ 

COMPARISONS Of TWENTIETH CENTURY TRENDS If! CHARACTERISTICS ^BETWEEN* 

THE SEGREGATED NEGRO SCHOOLS , SOUTHEllN WHITE SClfOOLS /'AND ALL u!s. J 

' . scHooLs/^ . , . ' . 

Days att^ertded^ enrollment per teacheiry the ratio of first to se--^^'';• 
cond gmde enrollmen't. A comparisonXjf^lsegreg^ted Negfb schools to ' 



other schools, 1900-1954; 



Average Days Attended 
Per Pupil Enrolled 



Negij-o 
Schools 



Year 

1899-1900 57 
1908-09 ^ 71 

1919-20 80 

1929-30 97 

1939-40 126 

1949-50 148 

1953-54 151 



Ail 
Schools 



Pupils Enrolled per 
Classroom Teacher 



Negro ' J 
.Schools 



Enrollment in , 
First Relative to y 
Second Grade 



Negro 
Schools 



All . 
Schools 



69" 
88 
121 
143 
152 
15* 



Southern white schools only,^ 




COMPARISONS OF CROSS-SECTIONAL AND LIFE CYCLE ^LACK-^WHITE WAGE RAtlOS 

A. MALES 



Yeargi of Market Experience 
1 5 10 ; 15 . 20 



f 



Schooling = 16" 

1967 cross-sectional ^ 
observation ^ ^ 

life cycle t^rediction 

Schooling = 12 

1967 cross-sectional 
observation 

.life cycle prediction 

Schooling = 8 

1967 cross-sectional 
observcition 

life cycle prediction 



,853 



.892 



806 
,892 



.817 
,852 



,817 
,913 



.779 
.912 



.781 
.829 

^ 

.880' 
.844 ' 



760 

,842. 



,755 
,799 • 



,808 
.819 




783 



' year 

1967 
1971 
1975 



25-34 



B. FEMALES 
age 

35-34 45-54 



,808 



55-64 



.731 
,q?.4 
.911. 



.753 
.87') 
.926 



.716 
.837 
.871 



.584 
.606 
.734 



1. In 1967, th^, cross-section, predicted that the wage -ratio of tl\pse vriLtft 
years experienca would decline fi;om .806 to .779 .with 5 more years iq, the 
ket, hut hy 1972 the v>fage ratio for t^l^ cohort was .912. 
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